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madame, have made the discovery," he said, with 
another bow. "As an explanation, I may say that I 
packed the papers hurriedly, in my own chamber, 
where, necessarily—" 

" If you will pardon me, captain, time presses a 
little, as yourself remarked not long since," Cathar- 
ine Trafford interrupted, bringing one more momen- 
tary flush to the brow of the young officer. " See, I 
will be more careful than you have been. Are you 
quite sure that you have no more of these dangerous 
waifs about your person, than may be among these 
papers?" she continued, taking up the pile first by 
one edge and then the other, and shaking them thor- 
oughly, with no result. 

"Quite sure — yes — thanks for the interest." 

In the next instant the dangerous trifle had been 
borne the few feet necessary, by the quick hand 
and active steps of the lady, and was safe against 
human deciphering in its new form of tinder and 
ashes. She was back in her chair, and had one of 
the pile of documents in her hand, attentively perus- 
ing it, almost at the same moment — her face of 
queenly beauty calm and untroubled* though events 
preceding and following have'long since proved that 
she must at that crisis have been passing through 
one of those very agonies of restraint and dissimu- 
lation, racking the physical system not less than tor- 
turing the mental. 

And what was that paper ? Ah, time is inexorable 
in its destructions as in its revenges ; and not even 
the freely expended gold of the historical societies 
can now obtain a copy of what was, less than a hun- 
dred years ago, attainable so easily and so perilously. 
It is only from the after-recollections of a few of 
those into whose hands they fell, that even the pur- 
port of those skillfully devised and specious docu- 
ments can be derived. But enough is known and 
well remembered, to characterize them as pretend- 
edly emanating from patriot sources and printed in 
the patriot interest, appealing to the misused and 
neglected army to take its own welfare and the wel- 
fare of the cause into forceful hands, by refusing 
any longer, to serve under a commander who had 
proved himself incapable if no Worse, who alienated 
friends and drove over neutrals by his arrogance and 
exactions, who lived in comfort 'while his soldiers 
starved and froze, and who would, if not checked in 
his course at once tyrannical and unwise, destroy 
the last hope of freedom within the next half-year. 
The writers forbore, in what they designated as an 
"obvious interest," to suggest who should be called 
to succeed the incapable commander-in-chief on his 
displacement ; as, they added, there could not be 
much difficulty in the soldiers remembering who of 
the leading officers of the army had won such suc- 
cesses as to prove capacity for command, or could 
adduce such honors, won in the wars of other lands, 
as should entitle them to alternative consideration. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

SPY REVELATIONS FOR PHILADELPHIA. 

Though this precious paper, printed on a loyalist 
press, at Philadelphia, for distribution in the patriot 
army as emanating from many dissatisfied sharers in 
the conflict for freedom — though this was by no 
means long, it occupied the attention of Catharine. 
Trafford, when once closely directed to it, for quite a 
considerable period — long enough, at least, for two 
or three careful readings over. When she had done, 
she laid back the separated slip with its companions, 
and expressed her full approval of the verbal ma- 
chinery calculated to work so powerfully in aid of 
the sedition. 

"Nothing could be worse — that is, nothing could 
be better for the cause and worse for the rebels, than 
the effect of such a document, once in the proper 
hands," she said, slowly and decisively. 

"And those hands you will take due heed that it 
shall reach, I am assured, madame?" half-inquired 
and half-asserted the officer. 

"Quite so — you do not need any new assurance, 
I think," was the reply. " If you do, however — and 
perhaps we all need reassurance at one time or 
another — let me say, on the honor of a gentle- 
woman, that not one of these papers shall be wasted, 
so far as I can control them ; that they shall all reach 
those ' proper hands ' of which I have before spoken, 
with the least delay possible. That the address is 
ably written, for its purpose, and that it will produce 
a marked effect, I believe that I have as little doubt 
as yourself, Captain Anstruther; even as I have not 
much more doubt than yourself as to the head that 



dictated, if not the hand that wrote it, with such 
evident attention to all surrounding circumstances." 

It might have been quite by accident that at that 
moment the shapely white hand of the lady, which 
had been upraised in the earnestness of her speak- 
ing, returned to the table, where it had before rested, 
— but so much out of direction that it touched and 
lay upon the right hand of the other for quite an 
appreciable space before she apparently made the 
discovery of its mislodgment and removed it. If 
an accident, it was a lucky one ; for few men there 
were, much below the traditional fifty of cooling 
blood, capable of enduring the least touch of that 
hand and yet remaining the same that they had been 
before the contact ; and if intentional, the flattery 
was adroit and well timed, for it at once showed her 
recognition of the author, and her additional regard 
for him in that capacity. The new flush on the brow 
of the captain was unmistakably one of pleasure, 
as, when the hand was removed, he bowed once 
more, and said : 

" I am merely a poor servant of his Majesty, mad- 
ame, and therefore can neither deny nor affirm any- 
thing with which I am not specially charged. That 
fact will not prevent my remembering, however, the 
faithfulness, and, let me add, the keen judgment, of a 
lady intrusted with high interests, who will deserve 
fitting reward and receive it." 

For an instant, then, there was an answering flush 
not only on the regal brow of Catharine Trafford, 
but on her waxen cheek ; but it passed awaty as it 
came, and even if the eyes of Captain Anstruther 
saw it, he may well have been rather flattered than 
puzzled by the expression, as evidencing at once his 
own influence and adroitness. His next words, too, 
covered much more than that expression. 
, " And now, as time is really pressing close, pardon 
a few inquiries with which I am necessarily commis- 
sioned. First: Has the rebel general quitted his 
marquee and taken roof, as it was understood that 
he would do so soon as the troops were— what do 
these fellows call it ? — ah, hutted ? " 

" Yes, captain ; I have reliable word that the gen- 
eral abandoned his marquee nearly a week since, and 
removed to a stone house, belonging, if I remember 
the name correctly, to a man named Potts, standing 
at the junction of the small river — creek I believe 
they call it — with the Schuylkill." 

" Humph ! good — very good ! — that justifies one 
of the charges in the address, that he allows his 
soldiers to freeze while comfortably housed himself! " 
commented the officer; then adding: "What other 
changes, if any?" 

"In the situation of the rebel troops — none. 
They are suffering fearfully, as they have been since 
they encamped. No clothing has come in, that I 
can learn. They have a trifle more of food, since 
the issuing of a threatening order — " 

" Tile order of Washington to enforce the thresh- 
ing out and bringing in of grain, from fifty miles 
around, under the threat of confiscating all remain- 
ing, as straw?" the captain interrupted. "Yes, we 
have heard of that ; it furnished, indeed, the material 
for one paragraph in the address. Excuse the inter- 
ruption, madame. What more ? " 

"They have a trifle more of grain-food, since that 
order ; but of meat even less. You will be pleased 
to know that with food scarce and bad, defective 
clothing and bare feet (for their leather, they say, 
has quite given out), there is even more sickness 
than before." 

Captain Anstruther rose from his chair, took a 
turn or two of the room with no pleased expression 
of face, and then dropped back into his seat with 
that expression scarcely more amiable. Impatience 
and displeasure sit not well on any human face ; and 
yet it is doubtful whether over that of the soldier 
calling himself Captain Anstruther, there ever passed 
a shade more honorable to his manhood, than the 
pain visible there as he heard the last words of the 
singular woman at his side. Nay, in his own dire 
extremity, if, as is believed, such dire extremity one 
day came to him, it is doubtful if one thought more 
consoling accompanied, connected with the life then 
ending, than that, whatever he had done, believing 
it to be his duty to king and country, he had felt no 
joy in his enemies perishing away by famine and dis- 
ease. But what could he do — what could he say — 
there and then, to make more evident the pain thus 
forced upon him ? 

Without apparent heed to all this, Catharine Traf- 
ford's recital went on, when he had resumed his 
seat : 



"They have but a single hospital, as I think that 
you have already been informed. .It holds less than 
one hundred, in any comfort ; and not less than five 
hundred are sick, any given day. Consequently, the 
ranks are thinning rapidly. Meanwhile, it is neces- 
sary for you to be advised that there can not be any 
intention of removal, as they are throwing up-^-is 
it not earth-works that you call them? — overall the 
hills, for miles, with several forts, and their cannon 
well placed. Is there anything more that you would 
care to know, I wonder?" 

Captain Anstruther,. by the time she thus turned 
her account into a more interesting and less objec- 
tionable channel, had quite recovered from any late 
embarrassment ; but there was evidently a new one 
oppressing him, as he replied to her question by 
another, with some hesitation. 

"Yes, madame, there is something more, and of 
importance. You quite understood the allusions to 
persons in the last paragraph of the address,, of 
course ? " 

" Quite — certainly. To Gates and Lee." 

"Right, madame, as becomes you! Of the former, 

I do not need to be advised ; but of the latter — may 

I venture to ask how you stand, at the present, with 

General Charles Lee?" the name and title strongly 

emphasized. 

[to be continued.] 



REMAIN^ OF ANCIENT SI DON. 

On the coast of Syria, on the north side of a steep 
promontory extending boldly into the Mediterra- 
nean, some twenty miles southward of the Palestine 
travelers' port of Beyrout, lie the remains of a city 
once so pre-eminent in wealth, pride and power, as 
to have been frequently pointed at in scripture for 
its arrogant opulence, with accompanying warnings 
of the fate eventually to overtake it. This was 
Sidon, one of the two proud cities so often grouped 
in "Tyre and Sidon," with more than the appropri- 
ateness at first apparent, as Tyre became the rival 
of Sidon, and was finally accessory to its commer- 
cial decay. . Even after its fall as a great commercial 
port, it still remained a place of visit for many ves- 
sels, until in the sixteenth century violent storms lit- 
erally destroyed the harbor, rendering it inaccessible 
for other than boats of very limited draught, and its 
final downfall being assured by the rise of Beyrout. 
It has long since lost even its name, being known as 
" Sayda" or " Saida," the appellation bestowed by 
its Mussulman possessors, in their language the old 
" Sidon" becoming something like this. Among the 
antique remains of the old city there are some of the- 
walls, a mile or two inland, though no buildings, be- 
lieved to have existed before the Christian era ; and 
there are the remains of a castle, known to have been 
erected for defense by the Crusaders, when they were 
being pushed back from their first successes by the 
persistent Saracens. Though no longer a port of 
any consequence, Saida has a certain modern promi- 
nence on the Syrian coast, with bazaars, a trade in 
silk, fruit and oil, and a Protestant school and chapel, 
for which it is indebted to American missionary ef- 
fort of a quarter of a century ago. Oddly enough, 
in modern literature and conversation, while the 
name of Tyre may be called almost a "household 
word " in the way of illustration, that of Sidon is 
so seldom mentioned that it literally passes from the 
memory of man and becomes as one of the things 
that never had an existence ! 



"AVENGED!" 
[Illustration of picture.] 

From out the shadows of the vanished years, 

What hand shall pluck the mystery here enshrined — 
Say whence first flowed the salt and bitter tears, 

Or whose the blow first stricken, bold and blind ? 
Enough that foulest wrong has had its day, 

That vengeance only for a while has slept, 
And that this moment, roused to fullest play, 

The panther to the fatal stroke has leapt. 
Men start and shudder, women veil their eyes ; 

And through the rich old hall the cries of fright 
Ring loud enough to pierce the very skies, 

When daggers gleam and lives take sudden flight. 
Draw, draw the curtain ; nor too closely ask 

What first induced this carnival of hate ; 
For years may pass ere drops the friendly mask, 

And opportunity grips hands with fate. 
Be sure of this — however hidden long, 

Crime has its losing as its winning day, 
And almost ever does one hand of wrong 

Another's treason to the world repay. 

—John Hay Turn ess. 
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